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The first number of a paper under the above 
title, was published at Rochester, on Saturday. 
Jan. 1, 1831—conducted by a gentleman long) 
experienced in the science of Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, and other usetul arts,assisted by many 
of the best practical farmers in this section of} 
ihe country, and particularly by some of the 
Mombers of the Western and Monroe Count) 
Horticultural Societies, 

No part of the world is more richly blessed 
with soil and climate, for a great and flourish 
ing Agricultural and Horticultural interest, 
‘han the western part of the state of New York 
—that partcalled OLp Genesee. This section 
of country is supposed by competent judges to 
be as faverable to the growth of the Vine and 
Mulberr} as the middie of France ; and as wine 
and silk:re Secoming matters of nativnal in- 
terest and legislation, a portion of the columns 
of the Farmer will be devoted to these sub- 
ects. 

This section of country has become densely 


populated with an industrious and thriving || 
lass of Citizens, who have made themselves || 


rich by their own labors and who have now ac- 
juired che time and means of becomiug The-}, 
oretically and Practically learned in the arts for 
cultivating Scientitically the soil they have so 
lately reclaimed from the wilderness & prepar- 


Tbe ‘temperature and state of the Atmosphere, 
course of the winds, &c. It will also contain 
Horticultural and Pomological register; giv- 
ing the ume of leafing and blossoming of plants, 
and the time of ripening of the various kinds 
of fruit, tor the benefit of those who reside in 
different latitudes, as well as to compare dif- 
ferent seasons in the same Satitude. 

{> A Price Current and Bank Note Table, 
carefully corrected each week, will be given. 

The paper will be printed every Saturday, 
jin quarto form, on fine paper and fair type, ma- 
‘king 416 pages a year, besides a ‘Title Page and 
ludex, at $2,50 per annum, payable in six 
months, or $2,00, if paid at the time of sub- 
scribing. 


TUCKER & STEVENS. 
Rochester, Jan. 1, 1831. 


Editors who will give the above two or three inser- 
‘tions, will confer a favor which will be reciprocated the 
first opportunity. 





NUMBER ONE. 

We are aware that this season of the year is 
rather an unfavorable time to commence a work 
hke this, when every subject of which we shall 
ltreat is frozen tn ‘thick ribbed ice,’’—the 





field, the garden, and the forest, shorn of their 
glories, dressed in the habiliments of death. 
have gone to their night of repose; and man, 
with his fine bounding animal spirits, which 
expand and exhilerate the frame at the return 
of spring and the re-appearance of all things 





ed for the highest state of Agriculture. While 
most other brar.ches of science have been pro- | 
sressing, aided bythe unwearied exertions of) 
inen of learning and invention; and while, 
practical improvements have flowed like a 
stream from ihe press, Agriculture and Horti- 
culture (twin-sisters) have been comparatively 
speaking, neglected and forgotten; and those, 
who have been pursuing the primitive modes 
of tillage for subsistencehave been lefito strug 

gie onward, unaided in their progress by{those 
ineans which have becn given to other bran- 
hes of science, and which have proved the 
cause of theirrapid advancement. 


These are among the reasons that have indu 
ed the subscribers to embark in the enterprize, 
ind to direct apart of their tire cnd attention 
io the diflusion *of Agricultural and Horticul. 
‘ural information which will occupy a large por- 
tion of their paper. 





They further expect through the aid of the| 
Franklin Institute of this place to be able oc-! 
casionally to present such essays as shall be! 
thought useful in mechanical Philosophy. 
| 


The undertaking is one which must neces- 
sarily require much labor and expense in its| 
prosecution, and without the aid of a liberal! 
patronage cannot long be sustained; yetaware | 
of all these difficulties to be encountered, the! 
subscribers flatter themselves that, if they suc- 
ceed in rendering their paper worthy of sup | 
port, itr merits will be duly appreciated by an 
enlightened community. and their labors re- 
warded in proportion tothe profitable inferma- 
tion distributed to their Patrons, 

In addition to the above there will be pub | 
shed monthly a Meteorological Table, giving | 


} ‘hat are fair—he whose ‘eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling, doth glance fiom heaven to earth, from 
earth te heaven’’—now frigid and torpid, driv- 


‘len like the *‘ silvery sap’’ of vegetables to their 


hidden recesses—we say. that this period,when 
all things are a ** chaos on hard clay,’’ may be 


rather an unfavorable one to commence ou 


work ,of which this number is aspecimen; but 
as this little plant is the only one of the class, 
order, genus, or species, of the kind, in this 
State, except a monthly publication m New 
York city, we intend to nurse it with peculiar 
care, and fondly hope that this bud which we 
now set will increase and multiply, blossom 
and bear fruit to the satisfaction of all concern- 
ed. With this number we strike off, and shall 
continue at that ratio 1000 copies, trusting 
ithat when the genial sun of public approbation 
and liberality shall kindle it into life, the bene- 
fits on the score of mutuality may be in favor of 
our patrons. We shall not be disappointed 
nor discouraged if a part ef our edition should 


lie dormant fora while, until the season of hy- 


bernation, both of the animal and vegetable 
«ystems. shall pass away. 

In the mean time, maugre as the season is 
with subjects, we hope to be able, not only to 
assure but to insiruct a great portion of our rea- 
ders by uch suggestions on general topics, and 
such philosophical speculations as our experi- 
Jence and research has endowed us with, to- 
gether with the kind favors we anticipate from 
a large and able promised correspondence, and 
\|selective facts, regarding the physiology of the 
vegetable kingdom, from staple authors and 
periodical works as we shall regard worth the 
attention of ourreaders. With this pererstinn, 
we make our congee to our patrons. 












NUMBER 1. 


GENESEE COUNTRY. 

We were forcibly struck with the wonder 
ful and magic change that the region once cal 
led the ‘Genesee Country,’’ has undergone 
in the brief space of thirty years—brief space 
because many of our readers can look back te 
that length of time as yesterday, and see in the 
mirror of memory events shadowed forth with 
more palpable boldness and reality than even 
ihe events of yesterday. We say we were 
forcibly effected by the wonderful change of 
thirty years on Jooking over a little work pub- 
lished by the Messrs, T. & J. Sword in 1799, 
entitled, ‘‘ A Series of Letters from a Gentle- 
man to his Friend, describing the Genesee 
Country.” He says, “in 1790, all that part of 
the State, lying west of the above mentioned 
line to lake Ontario, including the Genesee 
Country, was erected into a county by the name 
of Ontario; it is bounded on the north by lake 
Ontario, on the west by Niagara river, and lake 
Erie; on the south by Pennsylvania,and on the 
east by the counties of Tioga and Onondaga.” 
‘‘ In 1796, a printing office was established in 
the town of Bath, entitled the Bath Gazette 
wnother paper is also printed in the Genesee, en- 
titled the Ontario Gazette. The same year a 
sloop of forty tons was built and launched on 
the Genesce lake.” 

Quere? Where was the *‘ Ontario Gazette” 
printed, and where is the “ Genesee lake ?” 

That portion ofcountry once called the ‘'Ge- 
nesee Country,”’ although its exact boundaries 
were rather vague and uncertain, probably now 
contains some two hundred towns with more 
than 200,000 inhabitants, with cities and villa- 
ges at every four corners, and newspapers as 
thick as blackberries. The Genesee Country, 
at that time a wilderness of forest, now teems 
with an active, industrious and wholesome po- 
pulation. The forests have fallen before the 
axe, and the bread stuffs, and all the luxuries of 
life arise behind the plough share, and the 
young lion of the west, from a purblind whelp, 
now shews his gnashing fangs and bristles bis 
waving mane, in proud confidence to the mam- 
moth of the east. Possessing one of the most 
luxurious soils of the globe, with a climate that 
for mildness will compare with New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and situated on the great inland 
seas of America, the production of their soil 
can lay under contribution Quebec and Mon- 
treal, New York, Boston, and the cities of the 
east—New Orleans—even (under the modern 
(Wscoveries which defy time and epace) Colum- 
bia river, and Kamschatka. These are not 
\chateaus d’ Espagne, and Time, that old hoary 
headed truth-teller, will endorse it a ‘‘true bill,”’ 





Feeling, as we do, the importance and worth 
of the Genesee Country, we trust our readers 
will not think the title of our paper—‘“ Tue 
Genxeset Farmer’’—too local or trivial to pat- 
ronize it even beyond the counties of “Tioga 
and Onondaga ;”’ and although they may ask 
\what good can come out of Gallilee, like them 
of old let them wait, and hear what he hath to 
say for himself. 7 








I> Two weeks will elapse before the pub- 
lication of No, 2, after which this paper wil\ 





Ibe published every Saturday. 
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THE VINE. 

Tere is not a section of country in the 
United States better adapted to the growth 
of the vine than that bordering on the south 
side of Lake Oniario, taking into consideration 
climate and soil; and so far as experiments 
have been made, most of the European varie- 
ties, which have been introduced into this sec- 
tion, have endured our winters without any pro 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


are none found growing wild north of the 
lakes, But these observations will not apply 
to the chicken or frost grape, which, from its 
size & time of ripening, is readily destroyed by 
birds. These grapes often remain hanging u- 
pon the Vines until spring, and it may be 
readily imagined that they would thus be trans- 
ported to every part of the United States, 
which we find is the case, und particularly the 





tection, as well, apparently, as they do in the 


district spoken of, and if any easy method 


middle of France. There is, upon the south)! could be found out of grafting the fox or Eu- 


side of the Lake, a glade of land, stretching al- 
most the whole length of it, from east to west, 


| ropean upon the wild frost grape stocks there 


are already vines enough growing in this vi- 


and varying in width from three to eight miles. @cinity to furnish the country with wine. We 


of alight sandy soil, deep and dry, and dis‘in- 
guished by the name of Ovk Lands, or Oak O- 


penings. ‘These lands are extremely well cal.| 


| : ° 
| therefore invite our readers or any other per- 
son who may possess practica! information u- 


pon this snbject to communicate the same thro’ 


| 
} 


culated for vineyards, as it is acknowledged | :pis paper for the benefit of the public, 


that few lands are toodry for vines. Another’ 


important advantage this country has over the, 
territory for the first hundred miles south is 
the influence the lake has upon the atmosphere. 
In the spring vegetation is not so forward as it) 
is farther south, the difference being often | 





CIDER. 


farming any one operation more neglected than 
Cider making. Cider, when well manufactur- 
ed, is acheap and wholesome beverage, and 
one of the readiest substitutes for wine which 


ten daysin the first fifiy miles. This retarding} 9y- country can afford; but when it is made in 


of vegetation on the shores of the lake, secures 
fruit from late frosts in the spring. Again, in 
the fall, as the early frosts are generally accom 
panied with moderate northerly winds which | 
moving across the waters, become charged 
with exhalations frem the Lake, which, being! 
warmer than the atmosphere, 1s condensed an’ 
is driven several miles inland, preventing the! 
frost as far as it extends; owing t» this circum-| 
stance vegetation continues fresh as late as it) 
does as far south as New Jersey or Pennsy!| | 
vania The influence of the lake is quite con- | 
siderable during mid-summer by preventing the! 
scorching heat which injures grapes in sowth-| 
ern latitudes; and itis wel! known that tem | 
perate climates are best forthe vine. It has’ 
been said that in this latitude in the United 
States, the seasons were not long enough wi 
the perfection of grapes. This is not the case. 
as I have eaten grapes this seavon which were 
the second crop, and wereripe before fros 
had checked the vegetation of the Vines.— 
They grew in the garden of G. H. Holden, E-q. 
on the shore of the lake, atthe mouth of Geu- 
esce river; and it I were to judge from the 
growth,the Vines were as much accommodated | 


as to soil and climate as any Vines I ever saw.{) 


They had been planted out but one season 
before the past, during which thev made shoots 
from fifteen to twenty feet in length, and as 
thick as a man’s thumb, which were remarka- | 
bly short jointed. In this neighborhood, 1! 
have examined Isabella grape Vines which| 
have grown twenty feet the past season, and 
ripened the wood perfectly. 

These facte go far to p-ove that the county of | 
Monroe is a good location for Vine yards, and, 
we hope soon to see our farmers as much en- 
gaged in making wine as they are at present in| 
making cider It may be asked, if this section, 
is so natural to Grapes, why do we not find the| 
native fox grape growing upon those lands — | 
Because nature had not provided or completed | 
any method by which the seeds of the fix 
grape should be scattered over the face of this 





birds. and if so it is at a season when birds are 


a slovenly negligent manner and allowed to 
run ino the acetous fermentation, it has a very 


| deleterious effect upon the constitution. 


A little attention to facts will insure a fine 
article in this section of the country, which is 
one of the finest in the world for produ- 
cing the apple in perfection. Many attempts 
have been made to increase the strength of Ci- 
der, such as boiling the must, freezing, adding 
spirits, &c. all of which have a direct tenden- 

cy to destrey the fine vinous flavor accompany- 
ling the we!! made article. Much is said as to 
| particular kinds of apples, without which good 
Cider cannot be made. Now this is all a mis- 
take—not but that some apples contain more 
‘malic or tartaric acid and sacharine matter than 
| others, and will of course make a stronger li- 
|quor; some also possess peculiar flavor which 
‘1s desirable—but any of our apples, produ- 
ced by common orchards, are capable of ma- 
king what is called first rate Cider, and of suf- 
ficient strength for the temperate use of any 
man, First let the apples be gathered free 
from leaves, but more particularly from rotten 
‘or decayed ones, as both these will communi 
cate a bad taste to the cider, which cannot be 
got rid of afier it is made—apples should not 
be alluwedto lie too long ina heap as they 
sometimes contract a bad flavor, and it is not 
as important that apples should be perfectly 
ripe, as has generally been supposed, as green 
apples make geod Cider. After the juice has 








place where itis to be fermented, the better 


main inthis situation until the fermentation 
has brought all the pumice to the top ina thick 


hole near the bottom, into barrels, passing it 
through a number of thicknesses of flannel pla 


ced in the tunnel, or what is still better, thro’ 


more completely retain all the feculent matter, 


Peruaprs there is not in the whole round of | 


been pressed out and carried to the cellar or|! 


| way 2s to put it intovatsortubs. It should re-/! 


‘cum; it should then be drawn off, through a/) 


alternate layers of sand and flannel, which will || 


Vv 
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watch the progress of the fermentation, (which 
willbe very slow;) When it has advanced far 
enough, and the Cider has acquired sufficient 
body, there should be added about two quarts 
of skim milk to each barrel, and well incorpo- 
rated with the Cider, either by drawing off a 
part of it and returning it, or by means of a 
stick introduced at the bung. Let the cask 
now be bunged perfectly tight, and set in acool 
place for two months, after which it may again 
be racked, when it is wished to be kept thro’ 
\the summer, or may be drawn from the cask 
for use. When Wider has been aliowed to fer- 
‘ment in barrels it should be racked off as soon 
‘as the white bubbles begin to appear on the 
surface, strained, fined and bunged as above, 


|which will always insure a fine and pleasant 
| beverage. 





VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY.««NO. 1. 
In commencing this paper, the editors are desirous 
‘to begin with the first rudiments of those branches 
\of science to which it is to be principally devoted, in 
‘order to render it a complete text-book for the prac- 
tical Farmer and Horticulturist. In doing which, 
‘they are not to suppose that each reader has become 
'perfectly acquainted with every branch of sciente of 
the present day, and therefore they ask the indulgence 
of those who have become more perfectly acquainted 
in those branches, to introduce some of the leading 
‘principles of systematic Botany. When we consider 
that Agriculture and Horticulture are so iinmediately 
connected with this study, and that much of the suc 
‘cess in either must depend upon the knowledge the 
‘operator has of this science, we are convinced of the 
necessity Of becoming at least familiar with the more 
;, common laws which govern the Vegetable kingdom 
It does not follow that each farmer or gardener, in 
order to avail himself of the improvements of the 
‘present day, should become a profound Botanist ;—- 
|but a very little attention to the subject will convince 
‘him that the most of the modern improvements are 
‘far from having been accidental, and in order to a- 
vail themselves of similar improvements it is neces. 
‘sary that they should become familiar with those 
functions of Vegetables which may be denominated 
| Vegetable Physiology. 

It has been found necessary in every branch of sci 
ence, in order to express the multitude of objects in- 
‘cluded, to make use of certain technical terms, cho. 
isen for the sake of brevity and perspicuity; these 
| phrases are often perplexing to those who do not fee} 
4 particular interest in that branch in which they are 
jused, and the editors will studiously avoid all 
such as do not appear necessary for the benefit of the 
readers. 
Philosophers have divided all matter into two clas- 
jses—organized and unorganized bodies. Animals 
‘and plants belong to the former, and minerals to the 
‘latter. This arrangement is again divided into sen- 


isible and insensible. Sensibility is confined to ani- 





;mals ; but Irritability, Contractibility, and Elasticity, 
‘belong to all organized bodies. 

; One ofthe most useful, interesting, and amusing 
iparts of the study of Vegetable Physiology, is th« 
| fructification and reproduction of plants. 

That plants are endowed with sexual organs, and 
are capable of reproducing their kind according to 
given laws, is a fact so generally admitted as to need 
ino argument in its favour, and from a knowledge ot 
i those laws the justly celebrated T. A. Knight, now 
| Poesitent of the Horticultural Society of London, 





which is the thing desired in this operation. — 
Lei the casks, into which the Cider is to be| 


filled, after which they may be left with the 


emigrating to the south, and the seeds would! bungs out for a short time, during which the 
be carsied in an opposite direction, as there! operator shou!d frequently taste the liquor to 





ee been enabled to make those improvements which 


jlaid the foundation of his exalted reputation.— 


|| ‘This reprodction, or continuation of kind, in plants 
country. The fox grape is not often eaten by||drawn,be made perfectly clean before they are 


is the seed containing in embrio the rudiments of the 
/new plants, and although the last produce of many 
| plants, {this, together with the blossom, will first 
‘come under consideration. 
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Every perfect Flower is composed of seven ele- 
mentary organs, including the seed vessels and seed, 
and the receptacle, stem, or base on which the other 
parts rest, and by which they are connected with 
the plant. There are a number of other appendages 
attached to some flowers whieh seem as if designed 
by nature to facilitate, though not essential to, the 
reproduction of plants ; as the nectary or part con- 
taining honey, which seems designed, in the econo- 
iny of nature, to allure bees and other insects which 
pass over the stamens and pistils of the plants and 
greatly assist the fecundation of the latter. 

The seven elementary organs of a Flower are as 
follow, viz: 

1. Calyx.—The outer covering of the flower before 
it is expanded : its colour is generally green. The 
poppy affords a familiar example. 

Corol.—The coloured leaves of the flower which 
are included in the Calyx. 

Stamens.—The mealy knobs supported on the 
ends of small fillaments ; they contain the pollen 
of the plant. These are considered the male or- 
gans and on their number and situation is founded 
the artificlal classification of Linneus. 

Pistil.—The central organ of the flower, projec- 
ting from the pericarp orseed-vessel. ‘This is con- 
sidered the female part of the flower ; and without 
this no flower will produce seed. 

Pericarp —The vessel which contains the seed ; 
whether a pood, as in the bean and cabbage, or a 
pulpy substance, as the apple, currant, or mellon. 

Seed.—Containing the rudiments of the young 
plant. 

Receptacle —The stem or base on which the 
other six parts rest, and connecting them with the 
plant. 

The Seed is divided into four essential parts, viz 

Ist. Corcle——The embryo of the new plant, which 

exhibits the plume or top, and the rostil or root of 

the new plant. 

2d. Coty ledons.-The thick fleshy lobes of the seed 
which, rising above the ground, when the seeds 
germinate, become the seed leaves. 

3d. Tegument.—The skin or bark of seeds which 
separate from the lobes when the seeds germinate. 

1h. Hilum.—The external scar to which the 
membrane is attached, by which the young seed 
is suspended in the receptacle, and through which 
nutriment is conveyed to the young seed in its 
immature state. 
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SPONTANEOUS VEGETATION. 

“ And God said, let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, 
after his kind, whose seed ia in itself upon the earth ;— 
and it was so.”’—Gen. 1, 11. 

Messrs. Evitors.—I perceive, by the papers, 
fhat you are about tu publish a weekly work, devo- 
ted to the arts of farming and gardening and other 
branches connected therewith. 
little taste that way, beyond the mere “ditching and 
hedging,” appertaining to those pursuits, and am 
heartily tired with the point-no-pomnt politics of the 
day; Iam determined’ togive up entirely that un- 
profitable contest, which is very justly said to be “the 
strife of the many for the good of the few.” 

1 am truly glad to find the country is about to be 
served with a paper, which, if it is as well conducted 
#8 you promise and the talent of the country warrants’ 
will be a most important desideratum, and the vehicle 
ef doing much good. 


The following remarks and speculations are sent 


‘o you for the purpose of helping you to start, as all| 


ew machines move rather hard at first; and to so- 
licit the opinions and suggestions of your readers and 
correspondents. 

J ask, what is the cause of the apparent self-pro- 
duction of many weeds and plants, and the probabil- 
ities whether they are spontaneously produced, or 


Whether they are the produce of a former parent, 
yielding seed after its kind.” 


Now, as I have a} 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


It is a well known fact that, on clearing up a new 


country, thousands of weeds, herbs, and grasses, 
spring up almost simultaneously, as though they were 
all sown at one time and by some invisible hand. 

There are several kinds of vegetables that only 
seem to acquire life by fire, and the more intense the 
greater the product. I have known the bird cherry 
\to come up as thick as I have ever seen flax growing 
in the field, the seeds of which must have lain dor- 
mant for numbers of years, until a great fire laid 
waste the forest and revivified them into life. I 
once saw a piece of intervale which had laid in a 
natural pasture for more than twenty years, ploughed, 
limmediately planted to corn on the turf ; on which 
sprung up all those common kinds of noxious weeds 
that commonly infest the oldest cornfields. I once 
iknew a field, which, 19 years before, had borne tur- 
nips, and subsequently had lain as pasture and mead- 
iow, on being ploughed up, came up with turnips al- 
most thick enough for acrop. I once came into the 
possession of a lot of land on which was a wood- 
lyard, which had been used as such for about thirty 
iyears. About 4 square rods of which was fenced 
‘into the garden, from whence was taken about 60 
‘loads of chip manure. After coming to the surface 
Hearth, it appeared so good and in so fine order that 
I planted it with onions, but in a few days there arose 
such innumerable hosts of every thing but onions, 
that it seemed like Hamlet’s “ unweeded Garden, 
things rank and gross possessed it merely.” 

Again. Marl, which is dag and transported consid- 
‘erable distances as a manure, is takenJout of pits 10 
to 20 feet in depth, pieces of which have been taken 
|immediately from the pit, covered with glass, kept 
wet and exposed to light, and in a short time white 
clover has sprung ap, grown and matured itself. It 


| 
\is a well known fact that seeds sown too deep in the 














ners are often disappointed, during a wet spring, par- 
‘ticularly, on having to plant a second time :—In fact, 
we know of no instance of any of our field or garden 
\seeds lying in the ground over the year and then 
coming up. 

| Now the question I demand is, Whence come all 
of these cases of Vegetation? Were they produced 
‘naturally from the earth without seed’? Do we live 
,in a day of fmiracles, whea material “form, shape, 
and comeliness,”’ spring itom nothing? Willa hun- 
|dred grains of sand, congregated together under any 
freed oor aio produce a pig-weed large enough for 
‘the birds of heaven to rest upon? Or, are they al] 
\produced from seed, after its own kind, which have 
|4ain buried for 10, 30, or even hundreds of years, be- 
yond the reach oflight or heat? and if so, why have 


|Vegetable matter ? A. B. 





FIRE BLIGHT. 
Messrs. Evirors —! see by the papers, and 





(great ravages on apple, quince, and particularly 
on pear trees, of the grafted and best kinds, 


| the finest varieties hitherto known; and as the 
same disease is obtaining in this country, many 
} instances of which I observed the past season, 
{ beg leave to add my mite to the stock of con- 





ment that the best physiologists cf the coun- 
try have as yet been able to offer as to its cause 


of our best Horticulturists. 


} Ithas been imputed to a redundancy of sap, 
! 


a surfeit, to the too great heat of the sun, to in- 
sects and to disease received by impregnation 
of the blossom, analegous to the yellows in the 





earth rot and will not grow; and farmers and gard-| 


they not shared, by decomposition, the fate of all other 


learn from persons from various quarters, that 
blight, or fire blight, as it is called, is producing 


which threatens total annihilation to some of 


jecture, which seems to be the only advance- 


—in fact it seems to be shrouded in themost 
|impenetrable veil of mystery, and as yet has 
eluded the closest and most critical analysis 


peach or contagion in the animal sysiem— 
which is analogous to appoplexy, or perhaps 
gangrene. 

Some writers alledge that seedling trees, and 
new seedling grafts on seedling stock, are not 
effected, Others that confinement in close 
planted orchards, and want of circulation of air 
is the cause. Others that those trees which 
bhght have a long tap root that runs deep into 
the earth and brings up water as sap which is 
not charged with carbonic acid and the salts 
of the surface, and kills the tree, as taking too 
much cold water does into the animal stomach, 
or introducing it inte an artery of a living sub- 
ject; and another person, well skilled in these 
matters, says that he has lost all of his trees 
(20 or 30) in the crotches of which he has not 
hang old scythes, sickles, chains and other 
heavy iron articles. Now, who shall decide 
when doctors disagree? The conjectures are 
as various as the minds employed in investiga- 
ting the subject. 

The vulgar term, fire blight, is in reality not 
badly chosen—for the appearance is the very 
same as I have observed in trees that have stood 
so near a fire as to have their leaves scorched 
and the vitality of the small branches destroy- 
ed. Such a tree, in the course of three 
or four days, puts on exactly the same appear- 
ance and smell as the blight. 

Now comes my hypothesis. Is not the 
cause, the primum mobile of this destructive 
disease some defect, inthe leaves, which are 
the lungs of the plant, and which elaborates 
the sap and without which neither the venonas 
nor arterial system can proceed—the rising sap 
acoumulates, stagnates, firmentation commen- 
ces, heat is generated, acetous acid is formed, 
which would produce exactly the state of things 
we find in the blighted tree. 

The leaves may become unhealthy by excre- 
ting some morbid or acrid substance, or by ho- 
ney dew, which as yet is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained, or by some small insects destroying 
the secreting or excreting vessels of the leaf or 
punoturing the pettiole and destroying the tubes 
that carry and return the sap, at a period when 
the tree 1s too far exhausted by bearing and 
the lateness of the season to push out the new 
bad. H. Y. 

West Bloomfield, 28th 12th mo. 1830. 


0> Those gentlemento whom we have ta 
ken the liberty to forward this number, and its 
extra, if they shall think favorably of the under- 
taking, and of the ‘merits of the work, will ob- 
lige us by forwarding their names and those of 
any friend to whom such a paper as this would 
be desirable. As it is of its kind wnigue in this 
state, and intended for general circulation, we 
expect to look abroad for a great part of our 
| patronage. 

&F The proprietors have undertaken the 
|publication with the determination of makiug it 
permanent: they therefore suggest to those 
gentlemen who would wish to see the Farmer 
become a durable and useful paper, the propri- 
ety of not only interesting themselves in its 


circulation but also of contributing to its ¢o!- 
umns. 











AUCTIONS. 
The duties paid by auctioneers in Philadel- 


phia during the last quarter amount to $32, 
944.90 
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HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF MONROE COUNTY. 


Tue following Address was prepared by a 
Committee appointed for the purpose, and 
submitted by Jesse Hawtey, Esq. to the meet- 
ing at which was organized the Horticultural 
Society of the County of Monroe : 





Horticutture, means the cultivation of a 
garden—in the general acceptation it is exten- 
ded to include fruit and forest trees, also |and- 
scape and flower, as well as culinary garden- 
ing. 

y Peer to the Mosaic history, gardening 
was the first occupation of man, taught by the 
Creator himself, to Adam:—‘ And the Lord 
God planted a garden eastward in Eden, and 
there he put the man whom he had formed:”’ 
‘*And God said, Behoid I have given you ev 
ery herb bearing seed, which is upon the face 
of all the earth, and every tree in the which is 
the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it sha}! 
be for meat :’—‘' And the Lord God took the 
man and put him in the garden to dress and 
keep it:’’—and commanded him to ‘ Be fruit- 
ful and multiply and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it,”’ 

Here then, we find the history of Horticul- 
ture commences with that of the creation; un 
der the immediate superintendence of the Al. 
mighty Parent, on the day when he created 
Man with the Heavens andthe Earth, 

How ancient the date! how natural the pur- 
suit, when we consider it as a part of the grand 
design of God in the creation of all things ; 
for, in his enumeration of the generations of 
the heavena and the earth, and before the crea- 
tion of man, he said, ‘‘ there was not a man to 
till the ground.”’ 

How sublime the idea,—when we furthe: 
consider the moral design of the whole crea- 
tion, that man, by the toils of his labor in the 
peaceful and quiet pursuits of the tillage of the 
earth, should be made to increase the means of 
the sustenance of his species; and by his con 
nubial affections, to multiply and replenish the 
human family, for the purpose of increasing the 
nunber of souls for the Almighty Father to 
bless and save through the munificence of his 
Grace, as the only positive act of duty which 
man could render to his God; all other acts of 
duty being necessarily relative, as rendered to 
his fellow man |! 


But Adam by his transgression, soon fell, 
and lost his garden with his innocence, and his 
primeval happiness; and was turned out to till 
the crude ground “ cursed for his sake, infested 
with thorns and thistles, and made ‘o eat of 11 
in sorrow all the days of his life,”’ 


The posterity of Adam, for many ages and 
centuries afterwards, was contented to subsisi 
upon the wild and uncultivated productions of 
nature, in the field and in the forest. In this 
rude state, man was a pursuer of the chase—a 
hunter; in which condition it took many acres 
~a township of land, to subsist an individual. 
A sinall increase in their numbers soon served 
to over-stock a portion of the ceuntry, then 
when the stronger began to contend with the 
weaker for the better choice, and from whence 
wars, conquests and desolation ensued among 
the vagrant tribesand herdes of men. This 
strife for his subsistence, made man ferocious 
inhis disposition toward his fellow-man; and 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


thus we have been ied to call him savage while 
in the hunter state. 

The Indians of our forests, who still retain 
these primitive habits, well illustrate to us the 
miserable condition of human society in the 
eatly ages, for the paucity of their numbers: 
for their precarious and scanty means of sub. 
sistence; for the coarseness of the fare and fla- 
vor ot their food; and for the impotency of 
their skill, ingenuity, and productive labcrs te 
provide themselves with the comforts of life. 
in all the varieties of food, raiment and shelter 
from the weather. 

For many ages, man did surely eat his bread in sorrow! 


| 





With all the energies and resources of the 
human mind, man but slowly emerged and pro- 
gressed from the bunter’s, to the shepherd's 
life. The propagation of the flocks and herds 
of animals for the food of man, greatly increas- 
ed the means of subsistence and ,educed the! 
requisite acres for his supply, from thousands| 
io hundreds. This increased supply of food 
softened the disposition and improved the mor- 
al character of man and fitted him for more so- 
cial habits—yet as he still increased in num 
bers there were strifes for right and choice - 
mong them, Abraham, Lot, and Jacob, had 
their conflicts and difficulties respecting thei 
possessions. 

It was even still slower that man made his 
advances from the shepherd, to the agricultur 
ist, or farmer's life. 





The tillage of land, duly proportioned with | 
the propagation of flocks and herds, so much! 
farther increased the supplies of his food, as to 
‘reduce the requisite acres of land for his main-| 





deal more room for the progressive increase of | 
his numbers; location and stability to his res-' 
idence, with social and moral dispositions ; in-| 
‘troduced the idea of each man holding the right 
lof his home and property in severalty; and 
| producing a powerful excitement to individual 
\industry and enterprize to acquire it—hence 


iduction of Gardens, Orchards, &c. 


The Agricultural state of society called for 
stable governments, to guarantee and secure 
\individuals in the quiet enjoyment of the pro- 
‘duct of their labor. 
| When thus secured in the fruits of his labor, 
jman sought toextend the means of his imme- 
diate necessities ; from adaily and precarious, 
\to a yearly and adequate supply; and thence 
serge to provide a patrimony for his succeed- 
ing generations. 


'with the capacity of progressive improvement ; 
‘constituting a principle of self-regeneration,— 
| And this principle of progressive improvement 
|seems to have been given to all organized bo- 
dies of creation, for the purpose of giving em- 
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the past;—unti! the human family shall increasc 
in the myriads of their numbers, covering the 
face of the earth *‘ as the stars ef the heavens; 
and as the sands which ix upon the sea-shore.”’ 

In taking a retrospect throvgh the vista of 
time, the progressive ,improvement in nature 
is obvious—animals, by being domesticated, 
by feeding, and by cross-breeding, have been 
made to advance from a wild buffalo of the wil- 
derness, to the many varieties in the herds 
of our farm yards--vegetables, by redeeming 
ullage, by natural seedlings, selected and 
extended by inoceulation, ingrafting and in- 
arching, have been made to advance from the 
oriental crab Apple up to the hundred varie- 
ties of our orchards; the delicious and melting 
Peach originated from the bitter Aimond, and 
from which it is scarcely distinguished while 
it is in the green state. The rich and juicy 
Plumb from the wild stock of the hedges, 
which produce the uneatable haws. The 
Egyptian corn, was formerly but little bette: 
ihan our ‘ illet seed. The Potatoe, in its o- 
riginal state, and which is still found in the val- 
ley of the Miss ssippi, was a small uneatable 
production, not larger than a walnut, by cutti- 
jvation has become a valuable esculent, and 
|with some nations, almost a staple article of 
human food. 

The first coffee tree planted in the island of 
Jamaica, was in 1728; the berries produced 
from this tree were sold at sixpence each, so 
rapid was the extention ofits culture that in 20 








i 
il 


joriginated the purchase of farms fora fixed, 
home and residence--this Jed to the re-intro-| 


years the exportation of coffee amounted to 
60,000 pounds ; and in 80 years to nearly thirty 
million pounds. The cotton of the southern 


° | . . 
tenance from hundreds to units—giving a vast) states in the space of 40 years, has grown fron 
i units to millions of dollars. 


It isnot within the limits of our design tc 
jtrace the history of Horticulture from Eden 
‘through the ages of time to the present; to 
describe the groves of the ancients, or the 
hanging gardens of Rabylon, but merely to pre 
|sent a few facts accgmpanied with some gen- 
\eral observations to serve as inducements Sor 
us to form a Society in our county for the pur 
| pose of combining the exertion of spirited indi- 
viduals into an united operation in the collec 
|tion and diffusion of practical knowledge on 
ithe sudject, thai shall contribute something to 
|ward an improvement of the vegetable and 
| frurt market in the village of Rochester. 

We have been invited to the undertaking by 
the consideration that a!l nations have been 
characterized by their attention to Horticul 


ture, in proportion to their advancement in ci\ 
ilization. 








Allinature, both animate and inanimate, has| 
been most wisely and providentially endued| 





ployment to the rational and moral energies of. 
the human mind in multiplying the means of| 
sustenance, as mankind shall progress in de- 
veloping the arts and sciences and render them 
applicable to the enlargement of the comforts! 
of human life:—each keeping pace with the, 
other through the successive generations of 
time to an infinite series of variety and exten-| 
sion, unconceived by the present, as the pres-! 
ent march of human intellect was unknown to! 














| 


Holland formerly took the lead of the Euro- 
pean nations inthe science of Horticulture, 
and extended the luxuries of her flower gardens 
| to that excess that she has become proverbia! 
for her whimsical Tulip mania in which Tulip 
roots were sold from $1,000 te $10,000 each. 

England, from being an almost barren isjand, 
not having in its natural productions more thai 
half a dozen species of vegetables suitable for 
human aliment, has, by her industry, -nterprize 
and science, borrowed, acclimated and natur- 
alized alinost all the productions of northern 
latitudes, until she is rendered a garden al- 
most from one extremity of the kingdom to the 
other—and she now sustains a populativn of 
12 millions—equa! to that of the U. S.—avera- 





ging 207 to asquare mile--that of the U. &. 
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only 10—and only 3 acres of land to each in- 
habitant. 

France, deprived of her West India colonies, 
jas undertaken to extract sugar from beets.— 
But the grape vine is her boast, and of which 
she is more proud than of her Bourbons. Her 
Wines diffuse nourishment, health and tempe- 
yance among her population. It is worth a 
passing remark to say Wine countries enjoy 
more temperance, than those countries that 
substitute alcohol for wine. 

It is a singular ard peculiar fact, that these 
various and impostant improvements in the e- 
conomy of nations, have been achieved more 
by the efforts of enterprizing and patriotic in- 
dividuals and at their private expense, than by 
allthe public authorities and revenues of the 
governments under which they have lived. 

England has been highly gifted with a nu- 
merous list of these worthy individuals, among 
whom some of the most prominent are Arthur 
Young, John Bakewell. Humphrey Davy, John 
Sinclair, and Thomas Andrew Koight, who is 
now the Presideut of the London Horticultural 
Society; whose profound science in vegetable 
physiology, and whose singular tmprovements 
in cross-breeding the several varieties among 
the same species of fruit and vegetables (as the 
former characters had done with animals) will 
consecrate his fame to posterity, equal with the 
warrior Wellington, 





In America we have a number of men of ial- | 


nts who are engaged in diffusing Horticultural 
science, blessing tueir country with their la- 
bors, and who will in turn obtain the gratitude 
of an enlightened people. 


The most pre-eminent of these is Maj. J. Ad- 


lum of the District of Columbia, a veteran of 


70 years; who alter many years of effort and 
experiment, has achieved the science and sim- 
plified the art of making American Wine from 
native grapes with such masterly tact as fully 
equals the best of our imported wines, even 
that of the celebrated Tokay; and ina man- 
ner that will supercede our further importation 


of foreign grape vines, and eventually of wines, | 


In 20 years he will become the reputed, and 
esteemed Father of American. wines.--- 
Next to him in order is the Messrs. Prince, 
Jesse Buel, D.Thomas,Floy, Parmentier, Lou 
bat, and others. 
of our State. 
As new and as novel as the suggestion of an 
Horticultural Society is to us; as inexperienced 


and untaught as we are in its science; as in- || 


competent as we feel ourselves to imitate and 
equal the example of these worthies of their 
age and country,—yet we are favored with a 
prospect of at least a partial success in our un- 
dertaking, by the goodness of our climate, suil 
andlocation, Our soil is mostly a warm, light, 
pliable and fertile loam. the chosen kind for 
gardens and fruit orchards. The marine at- 
inosphere of Lake Ontario renders our climate 
nearly as temperate as that of New York and 
Long Island; and our village market promises 
4 reasonable remuneration for a part of our Ja- 
bors; to be divided between profit and enjoy- 
ment. 

_ Gentlemen, shall we att:mpt the underta- 
sing ? 

In behalf of the Committee. 


J. HAWLEY. 
Rochester, 20th Sept. 1030, 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


PRUNING. 

Turs is the season of the year when farmers 
often take it upon them to prune their orchards. 
This is a bad practice and should be discontin- 
ued. It is desirable, when a limb of a tree is 
cut off, to have the new growth cover the 
wound as soon as possible. When trees are 
pruned in winter, by the action of the sun and 
air upon the parts cut, the wood, to a small 
distance, becomes dried, with the bark firmly 
attached to it, and all circulation of sap per- 
lectly suspended. It requires some years, more 
or less, according tothe size of the limb, be- 


‘fore tne young wood can break through the old 








The last named are residents | 


bark in order to cover the wound. Never prune 
until the sap begins to circulate freely in the 
(spring, or until the tree is in leaf. At this 
|| time the barlsis loose from the wood, and the 
lelaborated juice of the tree will be seen pro- 
|jecting from between the bark and wood, for 
| ming alip which is covered with athin bark 
which continues to extend and soon covers the| 
|wound, 

| As to nurseries, when you approach them be 
careful to keep your knife in your pucket.— 
There has been nine nurseries spoiled by over’ 
pruning to where one ever suffered for the! 
‘want of it, 1 know it is easier work to prune 
a small tree than to dig about it. Who of you 
would ever think of fattening your horse by 
‘brushing without feeding him, or that he could. 
digest his food without his stomach; but it’ 
| would be equally natural to trim and brush him’ 
_afte r he was in flesh before taking him to mar-: 
\ket. So with tree-. Many of the elements: 
| ofnutrition are taken ap by the roots; but the| 
‘leaves are as essential to the elaboration of 
‘those elements as the stemach of a horse is to! 
the digestion of his food- without these either, 
| would perish: but when trees have attained a 
| sufficient size for sale, it is well to give such, 














| tops, and this should be done one year before 
| transplanting. 
i} 
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} 





HINTS TO FARMERS, 
Never feed potatoes to stock without boil-| 
, tive qualities. | 
| Grind your corn with the cobs—it is better, 
feed and pays well for the trouble. 
One bushel of flax-seed, ground with eight| 
bushels of vats, 1s better for horses than sixteen 
bushels of oats alone, and will effectually de- 
stroy the botts. 
| Never burn all dry wood in your fire place—| 
nor use 2 fire place when you can get a stove. | 
| Cut your trees for rails in winter, as they are’ 
more durable. | 

Never dew rot your flax or hemp, unless you 
wish to render it worthless. 
Never select your seed corn from the crib»! 
‘but from the stalk. | 


| 
| 


j 


Never feed out your best potatoes and plant’ 
the refuse—nor sell your best sheep and keep/ 
ithe poorest. 
A fat ox is worth more than a poor horse, | 


though he does net eat as much—and a yoke! 
and chain can be bought for less money than a’ 
wagon harness. 

Keep plenty of cows and bees as the surest: 
way of having milk and honey. Confine your! 





pruning as may give a desirable shape te the | 


= ' ‘ | season of the year. 
| ing or steaming, as this increases their nutri- | 


such a manner as not to be bruised, 


August. 
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TERMINOLOGY. 

As we wish to cultivate a taste for the pur- 
suits of Agriculture and Horticulture with al! 
classes, and a great part of our readers will be 
farmers, plain, honest and unlettered, we hope 
the initiated will not think it lost time if we, 
in each number, give a short vocabulary of 
terms, all of which must be more or less used 
in the course of our pursuits in these arts: 

Seedling—a natura! stock, growing from the 
seed. 

Stock—that part of the tree upon which the 
cion or bud is set. 

Cion—a limb or twig of the tree intended to 
be grafted on the stock. 

Bud or Gem—the germ of the new leaf or 
flower. 

Layer—that part of atree or vine which is 
bent down and covered with earth till it takes 
root. 

Slip—a limb or twig cut with one or more 
buds, and stuck into the gronnd to take root. 

Suckers or Sprouts—young shoots that spring 
up spontaneovrs!y from the roots of trees. 

Runners—-a slender vine thrown off which a- 
gain takes root like the strawberry. 

Bulbs—those plants in which are enclosed 
the perfect plant, as the onion, garlic and tu- 
lip. 

Tubers—those with roots like the potatoe, 
artichoke, &c. 





CIONS. 

I am frequently inquired of, as to the proper 
season for cuiting Cious for ‘sratting, to which 
inquiries my reply is, “at any time when 
you find a kind of fruit you wish to cultivate.’’ 
There is no season of the year at which cions 
may not be taken and transported two or three 
‘hundred miles, if done with care, and be in 
condition for Grafting or Inoculating. 

As winter is the season when farmers do 
most of their travelling, visiting their friends, 





| &c., it offers greater opportunities for them to 


‘collect Cions of choice fruits than any other 
But then opportanities 
are often neglected, under the impression that 
‘cions should be cut in February, and even at 
‘that period many think that stone fruit cannot 
be grafted. ‘To correct these errors a few di- 
‘rections may be acceptable. 

When you find a variety of fruit you wish to 
cultivate, procure some Cions of the kind—if 


| in summer, select strait, healthy shoots of the 


present year’s growth, of such length as shall 
suit your convenience for carrying ; let them 
be done up in a wet linnen cloth and carried iu 
Budding 
may be done any time during the summer when 


| the bark will part from the stock freely, whic): 


it will generally do from June until the last o¢ 
It is not essential that the bark 
should part from the wood of the cion as the 
bud may be inserted with the wood attached 
to it—after the season of budding is past, cions 


}cutin autumn should be cut with a few inches 


of the preceding years wood, and whon carried 
to their place of destination, may be put in the 
garden sticking the lower end or old wood 2 
few inches in the ground. If put in the cellar 
they are very apt to be destroyed by rats er 








cows with good fences, but let your bees go at! 
large. 


mice—cions may be kept in this way for grafl. 
ing until June. Apples, peats, plumbs, che: 
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6 
ries, and quinces may be grafted with much 
certainty. Peaches, apricots, and nectarines 
are more difficult but will succeed if carefully 
done; also most kinds of forest trees; but there 
are very few trees or shrubs of any kind 
that may not be budded. 

Currants, gooseberries, and grapes are gen- 
erally cultivated by cuttings which may be ta- 
ken from September until June. In procuring) 
cions, persons should be very careful in ascer 
taining the names and qualities of the fruit and | 
equally careful in labelling and recording the}, 
same,that they may cultivate from them or dis- 
tribute them to their friends in turn without) 
the possibility of mistake. 














THE WEATHER. 

Tue past season has been marked at this 
place with many striking peculiarities. The| 
spring opened with a very pleasant, growing, 
and forward April—a backward, rainy and cold) 
May, the frosts of which month only departed’ 
on its last dav, that on the 3ist being the most| 
severe, The ripening of fruits, and the whole! 
summer crop, was retarded about 10 days later, 
than usual, The fall has also been an uncom-| 
mon one; and in the immediate vicinity of the| 
jake and the Genesee river, there was not frost| 
enough to kill moderately tender vegetables till) 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

There appeared in the 9th namber of the 
Family Library some facts on this subject, 
which prove it a much more interesting matter 
than people have generally supposed. The in- 
sect creation by most persons, but particularly 
by the superficial observers of nature, has been 
passed over as an item too small to be deserving 
of noticee, among the namereus works o° the 
Great Architect of all things. But the phi- 
losopher whose delight is the continued in- 
crease of knowledge, and approximation to- 
wards the great fountain of wisdom, finds in 
this part of the economy of nature, as clear, 
certain, anddemonstrative proof,nat only of the 
existence of a Great First Cause, but also of 
his wisdom, power, benevolence gnd good, as 
he does in the examination of nature ina high- 
er range, or of the formation of men—so “ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” Man has a 
deeper interest io this minute part of creation 


upon the operations of the insect world. 

‘+ An accurate knowledge of the properties 
of insects is of great importance to man, mere- 
ly with relation to his own comfort-and ‘secu~ 
rity. The injuries which they inflict upon us 
are extensive and complicated; and the rem- 





the 6th of December—the chrysanthemum or 


artemisia, blossomed in the ope air, faded and | des which we attempt, by the destraction of 


perfected its seed. Mr. Silas Cornell nursery | those creatures, both insects, birds and quad- 
. || rupeds, who keep their ravages in check, are 


|\ generally aggravations of the evil, because 


man, in this neighborhood, showed us three 
full blown monthly roses, plucked in his garden| 


than he generally supposes : much of his weal) 
|Or woe is in some way or manger, dependent 
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because he occasionly spoilt an apple. The 
same delightful writer, and true naturalist, 
speaking of the labours of the ivory billed 
woodpecker, says, ‘ would it be believed that 
that the larvee of an insect, or fly, net larger 
thao a grain of rice, should silently and in one 
season destroy some thousand acres of pine 
trees, many of them from two to three 
feet in diameter, and a bundered and Gifty feet 
‘high? In some places the whole woods, as 
far as you can see around you, are dead, 
stripped of their bark, there wintry looking 
arms and bare trunks bleaching in the sun, 
‘andtumbling in ruins before every blast.— 
| The subteraneous larva of a species of beetle 
|(Zarbus Gibbus,) has often caused a complete 
‘failure of seed-corn, as in the district of Halle, 
jin 1812. The cora weevil, which extracts 
the flour from the grain, leaving the busks 
bebind, will destroy the eontents of the largest 
storehouse in a very short period. The wire- 
worm, and the turnip-fly are dreaded by every 
farmer. The ravages of the looust are tao 
well known not to be at once recollected, as 
‘an example oi the formidable collective pow- 








‘er of the insect race. The white ants of torp- 
ical countries sweep away whole villages, with 
as much certainty as a fire or an inundation ; 
and even ships bave been destroyed by these 
indefatigable republics. Our own docks and 
embankinents have been threatened by such 
minute ravagers. 

« The enormus injuries which insects oause 
to man{may thus be held as one reason for 
ceasing to consider the study of them as an in- 
significaut pursuit ; for a knowledge of their 
stracture, (heir food. their enemies, and their 





| they are directed by an ignerance of the econ- 





ast |weneral habits, may lead as it often bas led, 
on the 12th of December. In short, the “nild-) omy of nature. The litile knowledge which | & S y 


ness of the fall is unprecedented even in this | we have of the modes by which insects may}| rics. 


region. This day the thermometer stands at|| be impeded in their destruction of much that} both direct and indirect benefits. 


to the means of guarding against (heir injus 
Atthe same time we derive from them 
The hon- 


42, with a very dense fog—rain fell during the || is valuable to us, has probsbly proceeded from '| ey of the bee, the dyeof the cochineal, and 


last nightto the depth of 1. 3-10 inches—the’ 
river and canal clear of ice; with a hopeful| 
prospect of a plentiful supply of that great sta-, 
ple of this country—mud. After this week we, 
shall regularly give a meteorological table, to-| 


gether with regular notices of all the apparent, 
phenomena of the atmospheric influences ; and| 


The security of property has ceased to be 
endangered by quadrupeds of prey, and yet 
our gardens are ravaged bv aphides and cat- 
erpillars. It is somewhat startling to aflirm 
that the condition of the human race is seri- 
ously injured by these petty annoyances ; but 
it is prefectly true that the art and industry of 





at the opening of the spring, a regis‘er of the | maa have not yet been able to overcome the 


first appearance of vegetation and blussoms of 
all the plants within our observation. 


A QUESTION. 
A gentleman bought from a nursery man four 
trees and desired his gardener to plant them 





collective force, the individual persevereance, 
} and the complicated machinery of destruction 
| which insects employ. A small ant, accord. 
| ing to a most careful and philosophical obser 


|ver, opposes almost invincible obstac}es to the 
| progress of civilization in many parts of ihe 


our contempt of thetr individual insigniGicauce. | 


the web of the silk-worm the advantage of 
which are obyioas, may well be balanced a- 
gainst the destructive propensities of insects 
which are offensive to man. Buta philosoph- 
ical swdy of natural history will teach us, that 
tbe direct benefits which insects coofer upan 
us are even less important than their general 
uses in maintaining the economy of the world. 
The mischiefs which result to us from the ra- 
pid increase and the activity of insects, are 
merely results of the very priociple by which 
they confer upon us numberlass indirect ad. 
vantages. Forests are swept away by minute 
flies ; but the same agencies relieve us from 





; ore : that extreme abundance of vegitable matter. 
out in such a form that they should be equi-dis- | equinoctial zone, These animals devour paper'| . 


tant, each and every individual relatively with 
the other, or in such manner that a rope fasten. 
edto any one would reach the other three.— 
Now in what form would they set to comply 
with his order. X. 


A GOOD BUSINESS. 

We learn that between the 14th of August! 
and the 14th of December, 1830, Mevsrs. E. 8. | 
Beech, & Co. have floured at their mill in this, 
village 164,000 bushels of wheat, making be-! 
tween 37 and 38,000 barrels of flour. Large! 
as is this amount, it is only a small item in the! 
general average of the flouring business done 
in this place during that time. 





village closed yesterday, having received dur-| 
ing the season tolls to the amount of $150,128, 


jaad parchment; they destroy every book and 
jmanuscript. Many provinces of Spanish 
|| America cannot in consequence, show a‘ writ- 
ten document of one hundred years’ exis- 
jtence. * What development,’ he adds, ‘can 
| the civilization of a people assume, if there 
| be nothing to connect the present with the 
past—if the depositories of human knowledge 
must constantly be renewed—if the monu. 
ments of ganius and wisdom cannot be trans- 
mitted to posterity ?? Again, there are bee. 
ties which deposit their larvae in trees, in 
such formidable nambers, that whole forests 
perish, beyond the power of remedy. The 
pines of the Hartz have thus been destroyed 
to an enormous extent ; aud in North Amer- 


Canal Toils.—') he colleetor's office in this! ica, at one place in North Carolina, at least} 


oioty tress in every huodred, upon a tract of 
two thousand acres, were swept away by a 
small, black, winged bug, Aud yet accor- 


33. Last year the amount of tolls was $98, iding to Willson, the historian of American 


518,17, making an increase this year of $51,| 
510,66. The amount of flour entered at this! 
office during the season is $257,484 Barrels. | 


birds, the people in the United States were 
tu the babit of destroying the red-headed 





woodpecker, the great enemy of these insects!’ 


which would render the earth uninhabitable, 
were this excess not periodically destroyed: 
In hot countries, the great business of remov- 
ing corrupt animal matter, which the vulture 
and the hyzena imperfectly perform. is effect- 
ed with certainty and speed by the myriads of 
insects that spring from the eggs deposited in 
every*carcass,{by some fly seeking therein the 
means of life for her progeny. Destruction 
and production, the great law of Nature, 
are carried on very greatly through the in- 
strumentality of insects; and the same prin- 
ciple regulates even the increase of praticular 
species of insects themselves, When aphides 
'are so abundant that we know not how to es- 
{cape their ravages,flocks of lady- birds instant- 
‘ly cover our fields and gardens to destroy 
them. Such considerations as these are 
thrown out to show that the subject of insects 
has a great importance—and what portion of 
the works of Nature has not? The habits of 
all God's creatures, whether they are noxious 
or harmless or beneficial, are wortly objects 
of our stady. Jf they affect ourselves, in our 
health or out possessions, whether for good 


| 
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or for evil, and ap additional impulse is natu- 
rally giuen to our desire to attain a knowl- 
edge of their properties. Such studies form 
one of the most interesting occupations which 
can engage a rational and inquisitive mind ; 
and, perbaps none of the employments of bu- 
man life are more dignified than the investi- 
gation and survey of the workings and the 
way of Nature in the minutest of her produc- 


tions.” 


GEOLOGY. 

Governor Crafts. in bis late message to the 
Legislature of Vermont, recommended the 
subject of Geology and Minerology to public 
attention as a source of industry and wealtb. || 
Some of the papers in that state have warmly 
approved of this suggestion of their Governor 
and proposed that a Lyceum in each town) 
collect its own specimens, and furnish a des) 
posit for each county Lyceum, by which) 
ineans all the specimens could be named and 
described at the semi-annual meetings. | 

A late covention of tle friends of educa. |, 
tion and general improvement in Utica, rec- || 
ommended that the second number of the 
Scientific Tracts, which treats upon Geology, 
be read in each town in the state, at meetings 
for appointing delegates to attend an adjourn-| 
ed meeting of the Convention in January,—| 
The exhibition and explanation of a few Geo-| 
logical specimens at the various county con- || 
ventions of teachers have induced and ena-| 
bled very many of those who witnessed them, |, 
to introduce the subject into their schools, by | 
which means several thousand children are|! 
oew familiar with the common rocks and min-| 
erals which come under their observation. 

The experiments already made upon this’ 
subject, are proof that if Lyceums generally | 
should make Geology a specific object of at- 
tention for a few months, the whole ccuntry 
would be thoroughly explored, our resources 
of industry and wealts opened to individuals 
and the bublic.— Boston Traveller. 














Gicantic FLrower.—The most im-| 
portant discovery throughout our journey, 
was made at Sumatra; it was a gigantic | 
flower, of which I can hardly attempt to: 
give you any thing like a just description. | 
It measured across from the petals rather 
more than a yard, the neetarum was niuve| 
inches wide, and as deep, and estimated|! 
to contain a gallon and a half of water ;| 
and the weight of the whole flower wa. | 
fifteen pounds!— The Sumatran name of) 
this extraordinary production is Petimun|) 
Sikinbili, or Devil’s Siri (beetle) box.—)| 
It is a native of the forest. This gigan- | 
tic flower is parasite on the lower stems| 
and roots of the Cisus August:folia of | 
Box, and of a deep dusky red. The! 
flower when fully expanded is in point of | 
size, the wonder of the vegetable king-| 
dom; the breadth across from the top of | 
the one petal to the other is three feet.— || 
The cup may be estimated capable of 
containing twelve pints ; its inside is of| 
an intense purple, and more or less dense- | 
ly yellow, with soft flexible spines of the || 
same color. The fruit. never bursts, but) 
the whole plant gradually rots away, and | 
the seeds mix with the putrid mass.— 
{Memoirs of Sir J. Rofiles. 


District Attorney.—General Vincent Math- 





CENSUS OF NEW YORK. | 

The following returns we give as furnished | 
for the Commercial Advertiser, and with a 
few exceptions are official. Those marked 
with asterisks are not official, but the esti- 
mate is so nearly correct as not to vary more 
thaa a hundred from the actual amount. In 
ten yeags our population has increased 41 
per cent, being now nearly two millions, and 
entitling us at the present ratio to 48 Repre- 
sentatives. 

A new ratio of representation is contem 
plated,and probably will be adjusted this win-| 
ter by the present Congress. The one pro | 
posed is 50,000 which would entitle us to 38) 
representatives, leaving a large fraction. — | 
If fixed at 48,000 we should be entitled to 40) 
representatives, and the county of Monroe to! 
one, leaving a fraction of 1,810, and at 50-| 
000 it would fail short of the ratio only 190; 
and being one of the largest fractions would. 
probably be considered a District entitled to 
a representative. 

Counties. 1825 1830. Gain. 





Albany 42221 53532 10711 
Allegany 18164 26276 8612 
Broome 13893 17593 3700 
Cattaraugus 8643 16724 8081 
Cayuga 42743 47947 5204 


Chautauque 20639 34668 14029 
Chenango 34215 37417 3202 


Clinton 14486 19344 4858 
Columbia 37970 39952 1982 
Cortland 20271 23988 3717 
Delaware 29565 33025 3460 
Datchess 46608 5926 4228 
Erie 24316 35712 11396 
Essex 15993 19287 3294 
Franklin 7978 11312 3334 | 
Genesee 40905 52154 11249 | 
Greene 26229 «= 2525 3296 | 
Hamilton 1196 1325 129 
Herkimer 33040 35869 2229 | 
Jefferson 41650 48495 6845 | 
Kings 14679 20539 5860 | 
Lewis 11669 15239 3570 | 
Livingston 23860 27729 3869 
Madison 35646 39037 3391 
Monroe 39108 49810 10702 


Montgomery $9796 46447 6741 
New York 166026 *213470 47884 





DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES 
The Palladium states that the mannfacture 
of Palm Leaf Hats has become in Massachu- 
setts,a business of considerable importance, 
and gives employment to many persons. A 
friend calculates that a million of these will 
be made for the next season. Formerly they 
were imported from Cuba, and sold, we be- 
lieve, for about $2 each. Now the raw mate- 
rial is imported, and the hats made here, which 
sell for 3 or $4 per dozen. Formerly we had 
the trifling business of selling a few--now wé 
have the whole business of making and selling. 
The same paper says— We are glad to hear 
that Massachusetts Sole Leather is in high es- 
timation. The Philadelphia Leather is in high 
repute ; but we understand that many now 
ive the preference to that manufactured by 
r. Tufts, of Charlestown. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Ata recent meeting of the New- York Lit- 


|erary and Philosophical Society, Dr. S. L. 


Mitchill made the following communications. 

Two specimens of the Ovoviviparous Sbark 
from the Atlantic ocean, off Cape Hatteras. 
Tais animal, though a fish, is viviparous— 
that is, it brings forth its young alive. But 
what is very peculiar, to its little fish, is ap- 
pended an egg, and yet this egg has no con 
nexion with the dam or mother fish. The 
brood of foetuses have a separated existence 


jin the uterus; andeach draws its supply of 
nourishment, before birth, from the egg.— 
| This peculiar organization is one of the great 
| curiosities of the animal race; and richly de. 


serves the particular attention of anatomist 


\and physiologists, Mr. Bloodgood, who fur-~ 


nished the articles, took them alive from the 
body of the parent. 


A specimen of the elegant calcareous 


| Breccia, from the quarry near Summertiile, 


in New Jersey. It is entirely composed ot 
fragments that are firmly aggregated, and 
which receive a splendid polish, The con- 
stitutent pieces are of various colors, and exs 
pose a beautiful surface, It is stated, that 


this marble formation is of considerable ex- 


tent. The present preperation was received 
from Mr. William Frazee, at whose manufac- 
tory, in Amity street, large blocks may be 
senn. It is much more elegant than the Ma- 
ryland production, of which the pillars of the 
Capitol at Washington are made. 








Niagara 14069 18482 4413 
Oneida 57847 = *6N847 = * 1 2000 
Onondaga 48435 58974 10539 
Ontario 37422 40372 2950 
Orange 41732 45372 3640 
Orleans 14460 18843 4383 
Oswego 17875 27110 9236 | 
Otsego 47898 «613723474 || 
Putnam 11866 19701 836 | 
Queens 20331 22276 1945 || 
Rensselaer 44065 49453 5388 
Richmond 5932 7084 1252 
Rockiand 8016 9388 1372 |) 
Saratoga 36295 = 40/122 *3827 || 
Schenectady 12587 12334 loss,542 || 
Schohario 25926 27951 2025 || 
Seneca 20169 21031 862 | 
Steuben 26004 33977 8973 
St. Lawrence 27595 36351 8756 
Suffolk 23695 26780 3085 || 
Sullivan 10373 12372 1999 || 
Tioga 19951 27768 7817 1 
Tompkins 32908 3654) 3133 | 
Ulster 32015 36551 4536 | 
Warren 10906 11795 889 
Washington 39280 43280 “4000 |; 
Wayne 26761 33552 6791 || 
Westchester 33131 36456 3325 || 
Yates 17455 19019 1564 
Total 1,616,458 1,934,496 318,038 
Population of New York at various periods. 
1790 =6.1800~—s-:1810 1820 1830) 
340,120 686,060 959,049 1,372,812 1,934,496 
Gaining in 10 years 561,684, or over 40 pr. ct. 


' 








ews was appointed District Attorney of this) 
“gunty. 


*A small part of this population included by || 
estimate. | 


A sample of the famous antidote against the 
bite of venomous serpents, from Guatimala, 
in Central America, as forwarded by Mr. 
Consul Perrine. He said he had put a living 
piant under the protection of Andrew Smitb, 
our well koown hborticulturist and seeds- 
maa. 





HORTICULTURE. 
Thomas Cody, gardener of Commodore 
Chauncey, at the Navy Yard, in Brooklyn. has 


|raised a Savoy cabbage, weighing nine ponnds 


and a half, without the stalk and under leaves. 
It is considered large for that peculiar kind, 


and was produced from foreign seed by Mr 
Cody. 





Lyccum.—A Lyceum has been established je 
Cambridge, Washington co, for the promo- 
tion of literature and the arts and sciences.--- 
At their next meeting a lecture is to be de- 
livered on Popular Education. This is the 
first iustitution of the kind in that conntry. 





NEW POEMS. 


White, Gallaher & White, publishers, N. Y 
have in the press and will soon publish a vol- 
ume of poems by Mrs. Emma Willard, of the 
Troy Female Seminary. They are publishe¢ 
at the request of numerous pupils now scatter 
ed through every part of the United States- 
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HYMN TO THE STARS. 

We cut the following lines from a newspayer 
several years since : we know not who is the 
author of them, but whoever he was, he has 
written @ hymn which, for sublimity of thought 
and exptession, we do not rewember ever to 
have seen surpassed.—S¢. Louis Times. 


Aye ! there, ye shine, and there have shone, 
In one eternal ‘ hour of prime :’ 
Each rolling, burningly, alone, : 
Through boundless space and countless time; 
Ay! there, ye shinc, the golden dews 
That pave the realms by seraphs trod ; 
There, through yon echoing vault, diffuse 
The song of choral worlds to God. 


Ye vis'ble spirits ! bright as erst 
Young Eden’s birthnight saw ye shine 

On all her flowers and fountains first, 
Ye sparkle from the hand divine: 

Yes ! bright as then ye smiled to catch 
The music of a sphere so fair, 

To hold your high, immortal watch, 
And gird your God’s pavillion there. 


Gold frets to dust ; yet there yeare ; 
Time rots the diamond ; there ye roi! 

In primal light, as if each star 
Enshrined an everlasting soul. 

And do they not ? since yon bright throngs 
One allsenlightening Spirit own, 

Praised there by pure sidereal tongues, 
Eternal glorious, blest, and lone. 


Could man but see what ye have seen, 
Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 
From all that is, to what has been : 
The glance how rich, the range how vast ! 
The birth of time { the rise, the fall 
Of empires; myriads, ages flown ; 
Thrones, cities, tongues. arts, worships ; all 
The things whose echoes are not gone. 


Ye saw red Zoroaster send 
His soul into your mystic reign ; 
Ye saw the adoring Sabian bend, 
The living hills his mighty fane : 
Beneath his blue and beaming sky, 
He worshipped at your lofty shrine, 
And deemed he saw, with gifted eye, 
The Godhead, in his works divine. 


Aud there ye shinc, as if to mock 
The children of an earthly sire : 

The storm, the bolt, the earthquake’s shock, 
The red volcane’s cat'ract fire, 

Drought, famine, plague, and blood, and fieme, 
All nature's ills, and life’s worst woes, 

Are nought to you: ye smile the same, 
And scorn alike their dawn and close. 


Ay! there ye roll, emblems sublime 
Of him whose spirit o’er us moves 
Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, 
Still shining on the world he loves. 

Nor is one scene to mortals giv’n, 
That more divides the soui and sod, 

Than yon proud heraldry of beav'n, 
Yon burning blazonry of God. 


SYMBOLS. 
in youth the heart is like tt e bird— 
‘The humming bird in eastern bowers—- 
That ever, (take the traveller’y word, ) 
Feeds flying, on the dews of flowers. 





{n manhoed, ’tis the eagle bold, 
Borne upward to the cloud, the sky— 
‘That saorns the rock and mountain bold, 
Except to build on, or to die. 


The sparkier of the woods is caught, 
‘he eagle’s bosom pierced ere longs~— 

Wha’ symbol shall for age be son: J ? 
What bird its emblem be in sung? 


‘The mocking-bird its likeness be, 
Thai hath no music of its own— 

‘That sings with imitative glee: 
The bird of memory alone. 











Col. John A. Dix of Cooperstown, has been |, load averaging in value, from five to sir bun. 
appointed by the governor, adjutaut general of dred dollars. So much for cultivating our 


the state, in place of N. F. Beck, deceased. 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 


CONSOLATION. 

The philosopher Citophilus was endeavoring 
one day to console a lady overwhelmed with 
sudden and unutterable affliction—Madam, said 
he, :he fate of the Queen of England, daughter 
of the great Henry, was still more unfortunate 
than yours. She was driven from her king 
doms. was on the point of perishing by ship- 
wreck and was doomed to behold ber roya! 
and affectionate husband Jay down his life upou 
the scaflold—I am sorry ‘or her, replied the la- 
dy, and continued todeplore her own misfor- 
tunes. But madam, said the philosopher, re- 
‘member Mary Stuart, who was dethroned and 
| imprisoned by her rebellious subjects, and be. 
|headed by her cousin the Queen Elizabeth, to 
|whom she had flown for succour and assist- 
ance She was very cruel, said the lady, and 
relapsed immediately into her own melancholy. 
' You have heard of the beautiful Joan of Naples. 
‘who was cap‘ured and strangled by the inhu- 
‘man monster Charles de Duras, whom she had 
educated as her own son. I remember her, 
‘said the afflicted lady. I must relate to you 
the hist ay of a sovereign of my own time, said 
|Citophilus, who was dethroned one evening 
‘after supper ard passed the remainder of his 
lifein adesert Isle. I know the whole story, 
replied the lady 
| Well then, let me inform you of what hap- 
| pened to another great Princess to whom I had 
| the honor to teach philosophy. She had a lov- 
(er without the knowledge of her father, who 
having une day surprised him in her company 
gave him aviolent blow in the face. The lover 
| seized a pair of tongs and broke the head of his 
|good father-in-law, who was cured with difli- 
‘culty and carries the mark of it to the present 
\hour. Tae princess atfrighted, jumped from a 
|} window and broke her leg so that, although 
| previously ‘aagpownng of the finest figure in the 
world, she has now became acripple aud can- 
| not walk without limpiug —Her lover was con- 
demued to death for the violence offered to his 
| King—You may imagine the state of the prin- 
\cess when her lover was conducted to the 











Jan. 1, 1831. 


ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT, 
Jan. 1, 1831. 

Ashes per 2240 Ibs Fox, cross 1004200 
Pot $91092 50! Mink 12431 
Pearl 100a102 50! Raccoon 18431 

Apples per bushel 25044! Martin 25a62 
Do dried 75| Fisher 37a50 

Bristles,comb’d per Ib 20a31| Wild Cat 18a25 

Beeswax do i8e20| Gray Fox 18a25 

Butter do i0a@l2)'irass Seed per bush 62 

Beef—Mess per bb] $xa9|/Hops per |b 12a)5 
Do prime do 5a7\Honey do 09 
Do fresh per |b 02a03\Lard do 06207 

Barley per bushel 38a44 Muttondo 02403 

Beans do 50a62 Oats per bush 22 

Candles, mould per lb 9 cts/Old Pewter, Brass and 
Do dipped do 8&**| Copper per Ib 14 
Do sperm do 28** |Peaches,dry'd bush 100a200 

Corn per bushel 44050 Pork, mess per bb) $12a13 

Cheese per Ib 04aU5| Do prime 8a 

Clover Seed per bush $400) Do fresh per Ib 03ai4 

Flour per bbl 4 25 Quills per 100 25430 

Flax per Ib 07208) Rye per bush 50 

Flax Seed per bush 78a#7|Rags per Ib 03a0-+4 

Feathers per Ib 31a37|Salt per bbl 

Furs—Otter 1004400) Tallow per Ib 
Fox, red 50a75| Wheat per bush 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected Weekly for the Rochester Daily Advertiser, 
BY C. W- DUNDAS. 
NEW.-YORK. samaqnoddy banks. 
All banks in this state, par, NEW-JERSEY. 
except the following /Siateb’nk, & Trenton Bank 
BrokenBanks. Washiog-| ing Company, par 
ton & Wa:ren, Barker's Ex | Ail other banks, 2 per cent, 
change, Frankly Bank, Mid- except the following 
dle Dist., Columbia, Greene} Broken Banks. Salem & 
County, Marble Manuf. Co,,)Phil. “anuf.Co., Monmouth, 
Plattsburgh, and Niagara. jtoboken and Grazing Co., 
MASSACHUSETTS. _|N. Jersey Manuf & Banking 
Al banks in this state, par,)Co. at Hoboken, State Bank 
except the following Trenton, Protection and 
Broken Banks. Farn-ors'|Lombard, and Jersey City. 
b’nk of Belchertown, Sutton, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Berkshie, Essex and Brigh-|Philadelphia Banks, par, 
tou banks. Allother banks, 2per cent, 
VERMONT. except the following 
All banks in this state, par.| Broken Banks. Farmers’ 
KRHODE-ISLAND & Mechanics’ at N. Sa., Cen- 
All banks in this state, per,/tre, Huntington, Meadville, 
except the following Marietts, Juniata, Greencas- 
Broken Banks ‘urmerse |tle, Bedford, Beaver, Wash 
Exchauge, and {armers’ &/ington, Uniontown, Agricul- 
Mechanics’ banks. tural, Sil. Lake, Westmore- 
CONNECTICUT land at Greenburgh, New- 
All banks in this state, par, Hope Bridge Co. new emis- 








| seaffold—lI saw her lover often while in prison 
|'and she never spoke to me but of her sorrows- 
| Why then will you not allow me to think of 
mine? replied the lady. ‘Tis because, said 
\|the Philosopher, it is not proper to think of 
|\them; and since so many great ladies have} 
\;been unfortnnate, it ill becomes you to despair 

Think of Hecuba. Think of Niobe—Ah! 


| said the lady, if I had lived in their times or 


except the fellowing  |sion, and Browaville banks. 
Broken Banks. Eagle. OHIO. 
Eagle pay'vie at Union bank) Alibanks, 4 to 6 per cent. 
New-} ork, Derby, and Der MICHIGAN. 
by payable at Fulton bank) All banks, 2 per cent, 
New-York. except the following§ 
NEW-HAMP*HIRE Breken Banks. Monroe, 
All banks in this state, par.jand Detroit. 
AINE. CANADA. 
All banks in this state, par.|Allbanks, 2t¢ 3 per cent 
except the following | except the 
Broken Banks. Castine,, Upper Cana. at Kingston 





| those of the beautiful princesses you mention, | Wiscasset, Hallowell & Au-|and Uochartered banks. 
| 


land if to console them you had recounted my || s¥sta, Kennebec, aud Pas 


‘have listened to you? 
| The next day our philosopher lost his only 
} son, and was frantic with grief. The lady pre- 
'pared a list of all the great men who had lost 
‘their children, and seut it to him with her af 
'fectionate regards. He read it, allowed it to 
‘be accurate and taue, but was not the less af- 
flicted for the loss of his son. Three months 
|alterwards they met again and were astonish. 
ed to find each other serene and cheerful.— 
‘They erected a statue to Time, with this in- 
scription : 
| “TO HIM THAT CONSOLES.” 
Manufactures of Green County.—-The 
|Catskull Recorder of the 1@ib inst. says, on 
| Monday last, the sloop Catskill sailed from the 
\wharf of Messrs. Donuelly, Cookes & Co., 
juaving on board 10,00 sides of leather, worth 
jmore than $50,000, ali maoufactured in that 
couaty. This iney say is but a small item of 
‘he ummense amount of the products of the 
Oak and ‘iemlecks of their mountains. On 





to twenty loads of leather have been received 
\\daily, for maay days past, iu that village, each 





owD resources, 


|misfortunes to them—do you think they would SF The above table when speaking of foreign Bilis, re 


| fers to those of $5, and over, as none of @ less denomin 
\)ation are recervadle. 

IMPORTANT LAW DECISION 

|| A case has lately been decided at the sourt 
|| of King’s Bench for the district of Montreal, 
which is of some importance to common car- 
riers of goods, in the British colonies. A 
quantity of merchandise, brought from Que 

‘bec, was landed in Montreal without the con- 
\signees knowledge, and lost The proprietor 
brought an action against the steamboat com- 
pany for the value of the goods, as there had 
been no delivery to him orto his agent He 
obtained judgement for the amonnt with costs 
The chief justice deciared that setamboat pro- 
prietors were liable, not only for the safe pas 

sage, but also for the eafe delivery, of proper- 
jty delivered to them, although a clause to the 
Contrary might be contained in the bill of lan- 
ding. The came principles are also applica- 
ble to stage propretors, notwithstanding any 
notification to the contrary in handbills or 
\waybilla—WV. Y, E. Post. 


AMERICAN sILK. 











the sarie day other sloops sa‘led from there,|| A gentleman from Mansfeld. Con. informs 
frei zhted with the same article ; and from ten|/us that i is computed that at least four tons 


of raw silk have been raised in Connecticut 
thisseasou ; aad that the Silk raised in Mans- 
field and the adjoining towns this year bas a- 
mounted to §24,000,—all of which has fouod 
a ready sale.—N, E. Farmer. 











